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The Next Ninety-Nine 


Toward the end of last year we 
learned of two events that took a 
look at the next one hundred years. 
(There were probably many more 
than two.) One was the publication 
of a book written by three scientists, 
the other was a symposium of scien- 
tists arranged to celebrate the cen- 
tennial of a distiller. 

Last year was 1957, so the period 
they talked about ends in 2057. Now 
it is 1958, and it is only ninety-nine 
years until 2057. 

There was also last year another 
event of great significance. This was 
the successful flight of the Russian 
satellite. The Sputnick was particu- 
larly important because of its relation 
to the predictions of future-peering 
scientists, such as those we have men- 
tioned. It was the miracle that was 
needed to assure us of the probable 
truth of these predictions. 


BEFORE SPUTNICK we could treat 
space travel as a myth. But now we 
have had a manifestation. We have 
seen, we can believe—we must be- 
lieve. 

The predictions for the century we 
are just starting differ in detail. But 
the two predictions we mentioned, 
and all others, are similar in enough 
ways that we can be sure of a number 
of things. We can look forward to 
some sort of space travel, to thermo- 
nuclear power, to predetermination 
of the sex of children, to synthesized 
food, and to several other develop- 
ments that seemed like fairy tales 
before we got faith through Sputnick. 

Is this to be a better world at the 
end of ninety-nine years? Do the 
signs point to continued progress and 
improvement? 
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It may be doubted that the atomic 
bomb is an improvement over the 
first controlled nuclear reaction, but 
nuclear fission and fusion as sources 
of peaceful power must be labeled as 
both progress and improvement. 
Space travel for scientific purposes is 
both progress and improvement over 
the guided missile. It is questionable 
whether the predetermination of the 
sex of offspring is improvement, but 
it certainly is progress in knowledge 
and control of life. 

But it is noticeable that the proph- 
ecies for the next century say nothing 
about progress and improvement in 
several important areas of human en- 
deavor. 

For example, they neglect art, 
music, and literature. 

They predict no higher gods,- no 
improved morality, no better ethics, 
religion, or philosophy. 

Except for a feeble nod toward 
world federalism, they foresee no rev- 
elations in the fundamental axioms 
of government. 

About ten years ago, Dr. I. A. 
Richards, a. eminent literary critic, 
said: 

“Here is a very odd thing. In litera- 
ture the best in each kind comes first, 
comes suddenly, and never comes 
again. This is a disturbing, uncom- 
fortable, unacceptable idea to people 
who take their doctrine of evolution 
over-simply. But I think it must be 
admitted to be true. Of the very 
greatest things in each sort of litera- 
ture, the masterpiece is unprece- 
dented, unique, and never challenged 
henceforth.” 

Without stopping to quibble about 
what is actually “best,” it is clear that 
we have had giants in a number of 
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fields, men who towered far above 
those who went before and those who 
came after, men whose work was not 
just another stage in the continuing 
line of progress and improvement. 
In the arts, we think of such names 
as Michelangelo, Bach, and Shake- 
speare. 

Religion had its golden age from 
800 B.C. to 600 A.D. It now appears 
quite certain that we may except no 
further great revelation, no great new 
religion. 

Again, without trying to trace its 
pedigree, we cannot expect any over- 
throw of the essential correctness of 
the basic democratic doctrine initi- 
ated by the American and French 
revolutions. 


To GO BACK TO OUR QUESTION, 
there are two omens concerning the 
world of 2057 that are not good — 
two omens that may mean a poorer 
world than we have now. 

The first of these is the absence 
from all predictions of any consider- 
ation of the nontechnological world 
we live in. It is like a child who neg- 
lects his old toys as soon as he gets 
new ones. We aim to fill our lives and 
our time so full with the new that 
there will be neither time nor emotion 
left for the old. 

Recently it has been proposed that 
every child be required to take a 
course in physics in high school. This 
is only the newest outbreak of the 
absurd obeisance to science that grips 
the nation like a mania. 

Nowhere have we seen any demand 
that each child be taught to see art, to 
hear music, to read poetry, or to think 
and to know himself. 

The second unfortunate omen is 
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Editorial—continued 

the growing endorsement of change- 
for-change’s-sake, which seems to mo- 
tivate so much of what we do these 
days. 

In its worst form, the worship of 
change has produced the planned ob- 
solescence that characterizes the pro- 
duction of automobiles. The objec- 
tive is not to make a better motor 
vehicle, but only to make one that 
looks different enough to embarrass 
the owner of last year’s model. 

It is difficult to decide whether the 
conscious production of obsolescence 
should be treated as insanity or trea- 
son. In any case, it cannot fit in with 
a decent new world ninety-nine years 
from now. 

In all prophecies we read about the 
increasing number of people. Seven 
billion in the world: this is a con- 
servative estimate of population in 
2057. And they must live in cities. 
The medium in which tomorrow’s 
world will be cultivated is the city. 

The potential explosive power of 
seven billion people is infinitely great- 
er than all the nuclear weapons we 
will ever produce. To harness that 
power for good rather than evil is a 
problem much more important and 
more difficult than any dreamed of in 
all their philosophy. 

It seems to me that we who work 
in urban development have a lot to 
work out on earth before we tackle 
subdivisions on the moon. (DOH) 


From the Fourth Estate 


Los Angeles Times, September 29, 
1957 in an editorial, “Automobiles 
and City Streets.” 

“All the large cities except New 
York have the automobile problems.” 


Logansport, Indiana Press, Septem- 
ber 4, 1957 in a news story: 

“The Cass County Planning Com- 
mission, in a meeting Tuesday in the 
north court room of the court house, 
studied a proposed zoning ordinance 
submitted by an Indianapolis attorney 
for the Monument Dealers 
tion of Indiana... 

“The planning ordinance has been 
sought by the monument dealers, who 
are attempting to head off establish- 
ment of cemeteries in several counties, 
including Cass, by a competitor whose 
cemeteries would have only flat grave 
markers instead of monuments mark- 
ing the graves, it was reported.” 


Associa- 


Wall Street Journal (Pacific Coast 
Edition), December 2, 1957 in an ad: 

“Planning Director—City of Ma- 
dera 

“Should be college graduate with 
engineering degree plus three years 
planning experience and knowledge 
of master planning. Age to 45. Salary 
$574,000. Closing date December 31, 
1957. id 





ASPO’S 
1958 National 
Planning Conference 
Hotel Statler 
Washington, D. C. 
May 18-22 











Urban, Regional Studies 


Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy has established a Center for Ur- 
ban and Regional Studies within the 
School of Architecture and Planning. 
The primary purpose of the center 
is to “determine what the physical 
form of the metropolitan region of the 
future should be and what we can do 
to bring it about.” Dr. Lloyd Rodwin, 
a member of the faculty of the City 
and Regional Planning Department 
since 1946, has been appointed direc- 
tor. Subjects of special interest to the 
new center are transportation, hous- 
ing, technology, and developing areas 
of the world. 





ASPO Conference Tours 

Delegates who attend the 1958 
ASPO National Planning Conference 
in Washington May 18 to 22 will be 
offered a wide variety of places of 
interest to visit—historic, cultural, 
and professional. 

The local committee in charge of 
tours points out that there are so 
many places of interest in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the metropoli- 
tan areas of Virginia and Maryland 
that it is possible that two tours will 
be organized. 

One would be primarily to places 
of historic and cultural significance. 
such as Mount Vernon; the Capitol, 
where Congress will be in session; the 
White House; the Lee Mansion and 
Arlington National Cemetery; the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art: Gunston Hall, 
the home of George Mason; Wood- 
lawn Estate, home of Nellie Custis 
Lewis: Harper's Ferry, scene of John 
Brown's historic raid; and nearby 
Annapolis, site of the United States 
Naval Academy. 

The other tour would be of places 
of professional interest—sites of 
major planning advances in the area 


in recent years and of areas outside 
the District in which major federal 
government employment centers are 
being located. Visits to the new 
Atomic Energy Commission head- 
quarters in Germantown, Maryland, 
and the site of the new Central In- 
telligence Agency offices in Langley. 
Virginia will offer some idea of the 
problems of dispersal and how they 
are being solved. 

Points of interest likely to be in- 
cluded in this tour are the Pentagon, 
the National Institutes of Health in 
Bethesda, Maryland: the Seven Cor- 
ners regional shopping center in Fair- 
fax County, Virginia; the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway along 
the Potomac River; the big Anacostia 
River flood control project in Bladens- 
burg, Maryland; and the Kenilworth 
Interchange, hub of a new network 
of roads linking Washington with Bal- 
timore and other east coast cities. 

Also of particular interest to plan- 
ners will be close-up views of slum 
clearance areas in the District, proj- 
ects of restoration of historic old 
houses in Georgetown, and examples 
of new housing and public buildings. 
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The past, present, and future of 
NEWARK is being presented in.visual 
form in an exhibition entitled “Our 
Town.” which occupies more than 
half the exhibit space in the Newark 
Museum. A map showing the changes 
that the city has undergone since 
1666; the city as it is today—industry,. 
transportation, business, educational 
and cultural facilities, housing, 
health. and welfare services; and a 
projection into the future showing the 
anticipated rehabilitation and devel- 
opment of the city by 1966 make up 
the exhibit. It opened in mid-Novem- 
ber and will continue on display 
through mid-March. 


An office of Planning and Research 
has been set up in the PENNSYLVANIA 
State Highway Department, which, 
among other duties, will study the 
highway program in relation to in- 
dustrial development, urban renewal. 
conservation, flood control, and rec- 
reation. The new office will work on 
problems concerned with early deter- 
minations of rights-of-way, acquisi- 
tion of property for rights-of-way. 
long-term fiscal planning, and_ the 
economic effects of the highway pro- 
gram. 


Wittow Run. Micuican, the World 
War II village built to house workers 
at the country’s biggest bomber plant, 
has been declared a slum and will be 
redeveloped as part of a renewal pro- 
gram for Superior Township.  Al- 
though only part of the houses in- 
cluded in the original plan were 
actually built, the community plan of 
three neighborhoods attracted wide- 
scale attention. All of the structures 
that were built were of semi-perma- 
nent nature. 


The Los ANGELEs city council has 
voted unanimously to have an ordi- 
nance drawn up that would increase 
the number of parking spaces re- 
quired for new apartment, industrial, 
and commercial buildings, and for 
public buildings such as auditoriums. 
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The ordinance would require one and 
one-quarter parking spaces for each 
unit in an apartment house of more 
than six apartments; one parking 
space for each 500 square feet of floor 
area for hospitals, office buildings. 
and commercial and industrial struc- 
tures; one space for each five seats in 
an auditorium. 


“A significant decline” in FARM 
POPULATION in the United States oc- 
curred between 1956 and 1957, the 
Bureau of the Census said in releas- 
ing data collected by the bureau and 
the Agricultural Marketing Service. 
Estimates were that in 1957 there 
were 20,396.000 persons living on 
farms, compared with 22,257,000 in 
1956. The change between 1956 and 
1957 is one of the largest recorded 
for a single year, the bureau said, 
but cautioned against interpreting 
literally the magnitude of the change. 
since the estimates are obtained from 
sample surveys. 


CarRMEL, New YorK and MILForD, 
CONNECTICUT have recently created a 
new type of zone to permit construc- 
tion of motels near intersections of 
parkways. Purpose of the district is 
to permit motels without permitting 
other commercial development. 


Rhode Island Planning Grows 


New YorRK is not a city of cliff 
dwellers, the New York City Planning 
Commission says. A survey shows 
that less than 30 per cent of the 46,766 
acres of residential properties in the 
city are occupied by walk-up and 
elevator apartment buildings; 40 per 
cent of the residential acreage is used 
for one-family detached houses, each 
with a lawn, garden, or both. The 
three largest land uses in the city are 
streets, residences, parks and other 
outdoor recreation—in that order. 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEw Mexico has 
passed an architectural control ordi- 
nance to protect the city’s “Historic 
Old Town” zone. The law requires 
that applicants for building permits 
for new construction, alterations, or 
additions affecting the exterior ap- 
pearance of any of the buildings in 
the zone must have plans approved 
by the board of adjustment. A build- 
ing permit will be issued only if the 
architectural style, design, arrange- 
ment, location, and materials to be 
used are harmonious with the features 
of other structures in the immediate 
neighborhood and if they are compli- 
mentary to the architectural charac- 
teristics of the “Historic Old Town” 
area. 
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Five years ago Providence was the only city in Rhode Island that had a full 
time professional planning staff and East Greenwich was the only town carry- 
ing on an active planning program. Today four other cities and 13 towns have 
active planning programs under way. In 1953 only 3.2 per cent of the area 
of the state and 31.9 per cent of the people were involved in planning; by 1958 
these figures will have reached 43.6 per cent of the area and 79 per cent of 


the population. 








Denver Business Rezoning 


Applicants who want areas rezoned 
for commercial uses in Denver are 
required to follow what the Depart- 
ment of Planning calls its “demon- 
stration system,” George Nez. director 
of planning, says. 

The system was worked out after 
a comprehensive new zoning law, re- 
quiring several years of planning and 
legal work, was passed in 1955. Un- 
der the ordinance, the amount of 
land zoned for commercial uses in 
local trade areas was kept to a mini- 
mum, with the idea that land would be 
rezoned upon application. 

However, applicants for rezoning 
to commercial uses are required to 
furnish: 

1. An economic survey indicating 
potential market, purchasing power. 
existing shopping facilities, intended 
types of commercial uses, and pro- 
posed floor space. 

2. General design of development. 


3. Evidence of readiness to pro- 
ceed with the development. 
The Department of Planning 


weighs the evidence and makes its 
judgment of land use relationships, 
traffic accessibility, and other factors. 

If the rezoning is permitted, time 
limits are set for submittal of building 
plans and for start and completion of 
construction. If time runs out without 
any action by the developer, no build- 
ing permit can be issued until the city 
council has reviewed the situation 
and either reaffirmed the rezoning or 
returned the area to its original zon- 
ing classification. 

Mr. Nez says the theory back of 
this plan is as follows: 

“Business is viewed as a service to 
people in an area, and the privilege 
of providing this service is matched 
with the obligation to do so, inasmuch 
as zoning limits the number and loca- 
tion of businesses. 

“The need for assurance of devel- 
opment of land for business use, or 
at least assurance of the likelihood of 
development, becomes more important 
if the groups of use districts are dis- 
crete. In other words, if the only use 
for land is business (residential devel- 
opment is prohibited in business 
zones) and business uses are not 
likely to develop, the zoning has ef- 
fectively deprived the owner of a 
reasonable use of his land.” 

Mr. Nez goes on to say that one of 
the advantages of the rezoning system 
used in Denver is that a would-be 
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business developer is not at the mercy 
of the owners of the only commer- 
cially zoned land in an area. He does 
not have to pay the price for or build 
on the only undeveloped land desig- 
nated commercial. He can ask for 
rezoning of other property. 

Moreover, the system does not per- 
mit an excessive amount of land to be 
held out for commercial use but re- 
main undeveloped, leaving an area 
without shopping facilities. For in- 
stance, the customary zone map may 
show an ample or even excessive 
amount of land in a neighborhood 
zoned for business. But the neighbor- 
hood may not actually have local 
shopping facilities because the land 
zoned for business is not used for it. 
Yet the developer who wants to set up 
a business on property not zoned com- 
mercial is denied a request for re- 
zoning because the amount of land 
already zoned commercial is exces- 
sive. “A ‘tight’ zoning map is almost 
essential,” Mr. Nez says. 

Recognition of the three major 
types of business uses in a commercial 
district (exclusive of those in the cen- 
tral business district) is also import- 
ant, Mr. Nez says, to permit a bal- 
anced business community and a 
neighborhood that is not over-zoned 
for commercial uses. The three types 
of uses are convenience goods and 
service facilities (grocery stores, drug 
stores. shoe repair shops. and banks). 
shopping goods service facilities (de- 
partment furniture 
and impluse buying facilities (used 
car lots. drive-ins, night clubs, and 
roadhouses). These uses operate at 
different levels for different purchas- 
ing potentials and are not competi- 
tive. 

“Our experience.” Mr. Nez claims. 
“has indicated that (1) the ‘market 
radius concept’ has a high degree of 
validity and that a demonstration of 
market feasibility ought to accom- 
pany a business rezoning proposal; 
and (2) the most successful shopping 
center development, particularly in 
‘shopping goods or durable goods,’ 
has apparently resulted from the ex- 
pansion of existing centers as 


stores, stores). 


It is also important to note, he 
points out, that “our zoning control 
program carefully avoids regu- 
lating normal competition. Our office 
is primarily concerned with being sure 
that not too much land is zoned for 
business and with being sure that 





Use Permits 

Zoning boards of appeal fre- 
quently act illegally. That state- 
ment is not news to those 
familiar with the zoning scene. 
In a decision covered in the 
December Zoninc Dicest, a 
Florida zoning board of appeals 
granted a so-called use permit 
allowing a gasoline service sta- 
tion in an area where they are 
not permitted. This was done 
on the theory that the land was 
worth a great deal more for a 
filling station than for purposes 
authorized by the zoning ordi- 
nance. (Readers of the NEws- 
LETTER should not be surprised 
that there are zoning boards of 
appeal that act in that fashion.) 
The Supreme Court of Florida 
struck down that action, point- 
ing out that variances should be 
granted where there is a show- 
ing of unique or special hard- 
ship, and that zoning boards of 
appeal have no authority to 
amend the zoning ordinance. 

In other decisions reviewed 
in the issue, courts held that a 
radio tower is not a permitted 
use in a residential district and 
does not constitute an accessory 
use: that natural resources may 
not be exploited in violation of 
the zoning ordinance, the re- 
sult of which was that a gravel 
pit was prohibited in a_resi- 
dential district; and that town- 
ship zoning is ineffective in 
Ohio before the people have 
voted on it. 

These are only four of the 
29 cases covered in the current 
issue of the monthly Zoninc 
Dicest, which is available only 
to subscribers. ASPO will give 
rates upon request. 














readiness to develop an area so zoned 
can be demonstrated.” Unless it can 
be, the result is “paralyzed vacant 
land and paralyzed land prices. 

“Business zoning should be ade- 
quate for (1) the amount of business 
demonstrably required by a trade area 
today; (2) expansion that can be 
foreseen in trade and parking; and 
(3) margin enough to permit a choice 
of sites. If not, a monopolistic situa- 
tion can occur.” 
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Scholarships, Fellowships 


Harvard University’s Graduate 
School of Public Administration has 
announced three types of fellowships 
for the 1958-1959 academic vear. 

Lucius N. Littauer fellowships are 
available to experienced public offi- 
cials who plan to continue in govern- 
ment service. Stipends are up to 
$3.000; awards are to be announced 
about April 1, 1958. 

Administration fellowships are for 
recent college graduates wha have 
had some experience in public serv- 
ice and have a record of distinguished 
undergraduate work. Stipends are up 
to $1,600. 

Conservation and water resources 
fellowships are for men with consid- 
erable government experience in pro- 
grams of land conservation or water 
resources development. They are 
granted on the basis of nominations 
by government conservation or water 
resources agencies, and candidates 
should apply through their ‘agencies. 
Water resources fellowships carry sti- 
pends of $4,000; conservation fellow- 
ships are expected to have stipends of 
$3.000. 

Further information is available 
from the Registrar, 118 Littauer Cen- 
ter, Cambridge 38. Applications 


should be filed by March 15. 


Yale University’s Bureau of High- 
way Traffic is offering a number of 
fellowships and scholarships for the 
academic year starting in September 
1958. 

The university committee on trans- 
portation awards fellowships on a 
competitive basis to engineering grad- 
uates who are United States citizens. 
Each fellowship is for $2,000 a year, 
which includes tuition and $175 a 
month during the school year. The 
fellowships come from the Automotive 
Safety Foundation, the Esso Safety 
Foundation (candidates for which 
must be residents of certain states). 
the James S. Kemper Foundation, 
and the Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company. 

Closing date for fellowship applica- 
tions is March 1. 

Tuition scholarships are also 
awarded to municipal and state high- 
way engineers. 

Further information and applica- 
tion forms are available from the 
Director, Bureau of Highway Traffic, 
Strathcona Hall, Yale University, 
New Haven 11. 
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Planned for Planners 


The Maryland-National Capitol 
Park and Planning Commission has 
moved into what is probably the only 
building designed and _ constructed 
especially for a planning agency. The 
new half-million dollar headquarters. 
pictured above, are on Georgia Ave- 
nue in Silver Spring, Maryland. 

The brick, steel, and _ limestone 
building, of modern Georgian style, 
has three stories—two above ground 
level in the front and three at the 
rear. The building has three drafting 
rooms—one for the advance planning 
section, one for the Montgomery 
County planning section, and the 
third for the park development sec- 
tion. One large room has been fur- 
nished as a planning library. The 





Storm Drainage Problems 
The ASPO staff, with the staff 


of the International City Managers’ 
Association, is preparing a PLANNING 
ApvisorY SERVICE Information Re- 
port on storm drainage problems. It 
will cover planning for storm drain- 
age systems for subdivisions and 
wider areas, and the allocation of 
costs for storm sewers among real 
estate developers, home owners, and 
local governments. 


First-hand information on methods 
of financing storm sewers and achiev- 
ing an equitable distribution of costs 
is needed. If you have had experience 
with such problems, will you please 
write the ASPO staff, describing 
them and your solutions? Planning 
studies for storm drainage systems 
are also needed. 

City managers are also being asked 
to submit to their association, ac- 
counts of first-hand experiences in 
planning storm drainage systems and 
in financing them. They will be used 
with ASPO material. 





structure is completely air condi- 
tioned. Landscaping was done under 
the supervision of the commission’s 
department of parks. 

First occupied by the commission 
in September 1957, the building has 
had hundreds of visitors since. Plans 
for the building have been requested 
by other planning agencies through- 
out the country. 

The 30-year old commission, among 
the first regional planning agencies 
in the United States, has jurisdiction 
over a 690-square mile area of Mont- 
gomery and Prince Georges counties, 
both bordering the District of Colum- 
bia. 

An inspection of the building is on 
the list of tours for delegates attend- 
ing the ASPO National Planning Con- 


ference in Washington May 18 to 22. 





Rooming Houses 


Rooming houses are a prob- 
lem to their neighbors. They 
are often unpopular because 
they generate noise and traffic; 
in many cases they have a 
blighting effect on their neigh- 
bors and neighborhoods. 

What a rooming house is— 
by definition; in what zones 
they are usually permitted; and 
zoning for fraternity houses is 
the subject of the December 
PLANNING ADVISORY SERVICE 
Information Report, Rooming 
Houses (No. 105). 

Much of the emphasis in the 
report is on the mechanics of 
making an ordinance effective 
to deal with rooming houses 
and zoning for them. 

PLANNING ADVISORY SERVICE 
reports are available only to 
subscribers. ASPO will give 
rates on request. 














BARRACLOUGH is the 
new director of planning services for 
the Sanborn Map Company in Pel- 


Ropert E. 


ham, New York. Mr. Barraclough. 
who has done planning work in New 
Zealand. was also formerly city and 
urban renewal planner with A, Carl 
Stelling Associates, New York. 


Cart A. BLomeguist has joined the 
staff of the St. Paul city planning 
board as senior city planner. He had 
been employed as a planner IIT in 
the Denver planning office. 


Pau Brace, formerly assistant city 
planner in New Rochelle. New York. 
is director of the newly created plan- 
ning department in El Dorado County. 
California. 


ARTHUR J. Bray, former executive 
director of the Beaver Falls, Penn- 
sylvania redevelopment authority. is 
the new planning director in Warren, 


Ohio. 


Grapy Cray has been appointed 
associate editor of Landscape Archi- 
tecture Quarterly. Mr. Clay, who is 
real estate editor of the Louisville 
Courier Journal and as such has 
done a great deal of writing on plan- 
ning, retains his newspaper affiliation. 


DonALD CLIFFORD, previously with 
the Inter-County Regional Planning 
Commission in Denver, has joined the 
staff of Community Planning Associ- 
ates in Princeton, New Jersey. 


WitiiaM H. Corton has resigned 
as planning director in St. Louis to 
join the architectural firm of Leo 
Daly in San Francisco. 


Davin Connon, landscape designer 
and planning consultant in Decatur. 
Illinois, has accepted the position of 
planning director for the Madison 
County, Indiana planning commis- 
sion. 


RicHarp E. DuNLAvey has resigned 
as senior planner for the Detroit city 
plan commission to accept the posi- 
tion of planning director in Peoria, 
Illinois. 


GERALD H. FRIELING has joined the 
staff of Wilbur Smith and Associates, 
consultants, in charge of the new Los 
Angeles office. He had previously 


worked in Australia as a consulting 


engineer, 


SANFORD GeTREU, formerly plan- 
ning director in Rome, New York. 
is in Syracuse as chief of the planning 
division of the city planning com- 
mission. 


Eitiot G. HANSEN has been ap- 
pointed area planner for the New 
Hampshire State Planning and De- 
velopment Commission in Concord. 
He had been senior planner with the 
Boston planning board. 


G. Louis HELLER has been named 
planning director for Altoona, Penn- 
sylvania and acting director of the 
Blair Regional Planning Commission. 
also in Altoona. 


Morton Is-er and WALTER Harris 
are new full-time members of the 
faculty of Yale University School of 
Architecture and Design. Mr. Isler. 
who was senior planner with the 
Rockland County. New York planning 
board, is research associate in city 
planning at Yale: Mr. Harris. who 
was planning and housing advisor to 
the United States operations mission 
in Guatemala, is assistant professor 
of city planning. 


Guy KELNHOFER, formerly a plan- 
ner with the St. Paul housing and re- 
development agency. has been named 
community planner for the Minnesota 
Department of Business Development, 
with offices in St. Paul. 


FRANK Lomparpt has been ap- 
pointed by the governor as the first 
director of planning for the Territory 
of Hawaii, a position created this 
summer by the legislature. Mr. Lom- 
hardi was senior city planner for the 
San Francisco department of plan- 
ning. 


Hucu PIcKFORD, a private con- 
sultant. has been appointed director 
of planning for the Wyatt C. Hedrick 
offices in Houston, Dallas, and Fort 


W orth. 


Georce E. PLESCHER is the new 


planning director in Great Falls. 
Montana. Mr. Plescher was assistant 
planning director in Muskegon. 


Michigan. 


Ropert W. Siter, JR., who was 
with the Tennessee State Planning 
Commission in Johnson City, is direc- 
tor of the city planning division 
of Traffic and Planning Associates. 
Hickory, North Carolina. 








Frank E. Horack, Jr.. 50, 
professor of law at Indiana 
University since 1935, died 
November 25 in Vermillion. 
South Dakota. Professor Ho- 
rack was a long-time member of 
ASPO and had frequently been 
a leader of zoning round tables 
at ASPO annual conferences. 
He was president of the Bloom- 
ington, Indiana planning com- 
mission from 1948 to 1952 and 
had been a consultant to the 
Indiana Economic Council. 
Professor Horack was _ also 
widely known in planning and 
zoning fields as co-author of 
Land Use Controls, a case book 
of court decisions on zoning. 


ArtHuR D. McVoy, 48, di- 
rector of planning in Baltimore 
for ten years, died December 6 
in a Baltimore hospital. Mr. 
McVoy was Baltimore's first 
and only planning director, 
having become head of the 
planning staff when it was set 
up in 1948. He had been a mem- 
ber of ASPO for 16 years. Be- 
fore going to Baltimore, Mr. 
MecVoy had been an assistant 
professor of planning at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technol- 
He was an architect by 
training and had worked as a 
planner in Buffalo, Tacoma, 
Portland, Oregon, and Daytona 


Beach, Florida. 


it 
ogy. 











Epwarp B. Storey has been pro- 
moted from research 
director of the lowa Development 
Commission, with offices in Des 


Moines. 


associate to 


Henry SucHER, formerly planning 
director of the Evansville-Vander- 
burgh Regional Plan Commission, 
Evansville, Indiana, has accepted the 
position of executive director of the 
South Bend redevelopment commis- 
sion. 


J. Tuomas Via, director of the 
Stark County Regional Planning 
Commission, Canton, Ohio, has gone 
to Tucson, where he is in private 
planning practice. 


G. Apert WANDLEss has _ been 
named planning director of Oshawa, 
Ontario, Canada. He had been sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Oshawa plan- 
ning board. 
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Eminent domain: excess condem- 
nation. 

Los Angeles County Flood Control 
District v. Jan et al., District Court of 
Appeal, California, Oct. 14, 1957, 316 
P.2d 25. 

The Los Angeles County flood con- 
trol district brought an action in 
eminent domain to acquire a number 
of parcels of property for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of a permanent 
channel to control and confine the 
flood waters of the Rio Hondo Chan- 
nel. One of the properties was a strip 
about 250 feet wide owned by ap- 
pellant. He operated an airport on 
it. 

Appellant (owner of the property 
involved) contended that he could not 
answer the complaint filed by the dis- 
trict because of uncertainty as to the 
nature of the improvement. 

The court held that it is not neces- 
sary to allege in a complaint in con- 
demnation the manner in which the 
land is to be used or the details of 
the improvement to be constructed. 
Such matters are evidentiary. The 
court said that a condemner has not 
always prepared all of its plans for 
construction of the improvement at 
the time it is advantageous to com- 
mence the action. The court said: 
“Furthermore, a condemner is not 
necessarily limited to the property 
which will barely suffice for the im- 
mediate requirements. Properly, the 
condemner has the right to condemn 
for future needs.” 


Eminent domain: artistic values 
will not be compensated. 

Syracuse University v. State of 
Vew York, Court of Claims of New 
York, Sept. 20, 1957, 166 N.Y.S.2d 
402. 

Syracuse University offered to con- 
vey to the State University the land 
under a building known as Yates 
Castle (a part of the Syracuse Uni- 
Versity campus) with the understand- 
ing that only the building would be 
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paid for. Syracuse University claimed 
that the building had not only value 
for teaching purposes but also special 
merit for its distinguished archi- 
tectural and historical status. 

The court of claims pointed out 
that a number of buildings had been 
constructed around Yates Castle so 
that it could no longer be seen from 
a distance, and that Syracuse Uni- 
versity’s use of it was apparently 
utilitarian without any consideration 
for aesthetic values. The court said 
that the highest and best use of 
the appropriated property was for 
classroom and office use and_ that 
aesthetic, sentimental, and_ historic 
aspects of the castle are not com- 
pensable. 


Urban redevelopment: court will 
not substitute its judgment for 
that of administrative body. 

District of Columbia Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency v. 70 Parcels of 
Land, United States District Court, 
District of Columbia, Nov. 8, 1954, 
153 F. Supp. 840.. 


The District of Columbia _rede- 
velopment land agency _ instituted 


condemnation proceedings for the 
acquisition of land in what is known 
as the Southwest Area Project. It 
sought a summary judgment. De- 
fendants opposed the motion for a 
summary judgment. holding that 
their properties were not slums and 
did not contribute to them or to 
crime, disease, or any other condi- 
tion. (It will be noted that this case, 
just reported, is dated 1954. The 
Supreme Court of the United States 
upheld the constitutionality of the 
District redevelopment act.) 

The district court held that it 
could not substitute its judgment for 
that of the administrative body that 
had the responsibility of deter- 
mining what should be included with- 
in a redevelopment project. 


Parking garage under park pro- 
hibited; park cannot be used for 
inconsistent purpose. 

Zachry v. City of San Antonio, 
Supreme Court of Texas, June 5, 
1957, reh. den. Oct. 9, 1957, 305 
S.W.2d 558. 

In October 1953, the city of San 
Antonio, pursuant to an ordinance 
passed by the city council, purported 
to lease to Zachry, for a period of 
40 years, the right to construct and 
operate an underground parking 
garage beneath Travis Park in that 
city. While it was intended to have 


an underground garage, approx- 
imately one-fourth of the park area 
would have been required for en- 
trances and ramps. 

Shortly after a contract was entered 
into, an heir of the person who had 
dedicated the park some 100 years 
before claimed that the park should 
revert to her because the contract 
constituted a use of the park contrary 
to the purpose for which it had been 
dedicated. 

Testimony showed that the land 
had been used as a park for 100 years 
and was being used for that purpose 
at the time of trial. 

The court held that the lease was 
void on the ground that use of the 
park for a parking garage would con- 
stitute an unlawful diversion of it, 
and it had not been abandoned for 
park purposes. Two of the justices 
dissented, saying that the city is not 
restrained either by statute or the 
constitution from leasing or selling 
its property known as Travis Park. 


Ancient landmarks may be re- 
moved in St. Augustine, Florida. 

Miller v. City of St. Augustine, 
Supreme Court of Florida, Oct. 11, 
1957, 97 So.2d 256. 

The city of St. Augustine adopted 
an ordinance authorizing a bond issue 
for the construction and acquisition 
of improvements to the bay front of 
the city. The improvements included 
widening and construction of parking 
facilities and construction or recon- 
struction of a municipal yacht pier. 
Annual proceeds from a tax on the 
franchise to the Florida Power and 
Light Company were to be used to 
pay for the improvements. 

Miller, a taxpayer, claimed that the 
bonds were invalid. He claimed also 
that the construction of the improve- 
ments contemplated would destroy the 
old sea wall along Bay Street, which 
constitutes an ancient landmark and 
which, under the city charter, it is 
the duty of the city commissioners to 
preserve. 

The court found that the city char- 
ter does nothing more than provide 
that the preservation, restoration, and 
maintenance of the city’s ancient land- 
marks, sites, and buildings is for the 
pleasure, benefit, and general welfare 
of its citizens. The charter authorizes 
the expenditure of funds for such pur- 
pose, but there is no restraint upon the 
removal or destruction of landmarks 
when necessary to meet the require- 
ments of modern conditions or to 
serve the general welfare of the 
people. 














Metropolis in Ferment. Annals 
of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, entire November 
1957 issue. American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 3937 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 4. $2. 
Seventeen articles on the metropolis, 
written by planners, public admini- 
strators and officials, sociologists, edu- 
cators, transportation experts, busi- 
nessmen. Martin Meyerson, Barbara 
Terrett, and Paul Ylvisaker are the 
editors, as well as _ contributors. 
Among the other contributors are 
Edmund N. Bacon and Willo von 
Moltke of the Philadelphia planning 
commission; Wilfred Owen, Brook- 
ings Institution; Raymond Vernon of 
the New York Metropolitan Regional 
Study; Julia Henderson of the United 
Nations; Luther Gulick, Institute of 
Public Administration; and Mayor 


Frank P. Zeidler of Milwaukee. 


Path of Progress for Metropoli- 
tan St. Louis. Metropolitan St. Louis 
Survey, 8147 Delmar Boulevard, Uni- 
versity City 24, Missouri. 1957. 121 
pp., illus., tables. $1.50 paper bound; 
$2.50 cloth bound. 

This is the final report from the 
15-month intensive survey sponsored 
by St. Louis and Washington Univer- 
sities and directed by John Bollens. 
It recommends metropolitan govern- 
ment for the St. Louis city-St. Louis 
county area. 


Helicopter Service for the San 
Francisco Bay Area. Bay Area 
Council Aviation Committee, World 
Trade Center, Ferry Building, San 
Francisco 11. 1957. 17 pp. $1. 


Proceedings —- Conference on 
Contro! and Protection of Airport 
Approaches (Parts 1 and 2). Insti- 
tute of Transportation and Traffic 
Engineering, University of California. 
Berkeley. 1956. 26 and 20 pp. 


Photogrammetry and Aerial Sur- 
veys. Highway Research Board, 2101 
Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, 
D. C. 1957. 59 pp., illus. $1. 


Los Altos Community Facilities 
Plan. Lawrence Livingston, Jr., Con- 
sultant, 641 Mission Street. San Fran- 
cisco. 1957. 29 pp.. illus. 
























































Measuring Deterioration in Com- 
mercial and Industrial Areas- 
The Development of a Method. City 
Plan Commission, Civil Courts Build- 
ing, St. Louis. 1957. 207 pp., illus. 
This does not pretend to answer all 
questions on how to measure blight in 
commercial and industrial develop- 
ments. It is, however, the first attempt 
to make an objective and quantitative 
appraisal, analogous to the APHA sys- 
tem used for measuring residential 
blight. The study was financed under 
an HHFA Section 314 demonstration 
grant. The authors criticize their own 
work very carefully, but it must neces- 
sarily be the starting point for further 
exploration of this problem. Recom- 


mended reading. (DOH) 


How Much Industrial Zoning 
for Metropolitan Indianapolis? 
Marion County Metropolitan Planning 
Department, Room 405 City Hall, In- 
dianapolis 4. 1957. 18 pp. 


Wholesaling in Metropolitan 
Indianapolis. Marion County Metro- 
politan Planning Department, Room 
405 City Hall. Indianapolis 4. 1957. 
29 pp., illus. 


Analysis of 1954 Census of Man- 
ufactures Data for Westchester 
County. Department of Planning, 
914 County Office Building, White 
Plains, New York. 1957. 18 pp., 


tables. 


Central Area Land Use: Reasons 
for Location and Change. Denver 
Planning Office, 481 City and County 
Building, Denver 2. 1957. 70 pp. 
Free. 


People in Greater Cleveland—A 
Preliminary Report on the Popu- 
lation of Cuyahoga County. Re- 
gional Planning Commission, 415 The 
Arcade and Metropolitan Services 
Commission, 608 The Arcade, Cleve- 
land. 1957. 28 pp., maps. charts. $1. 


Population Report. Toledo-Lucas 
County Plan Commissions, 445 Huron 
Street, Toledo 2. 1957. 22 pp., illus. 


Land Use. J. Haslett Bell and City 


Planning Commission, City Hall. 
Bend, Oregon. 1957. 18 pp., illus. 
50 cents. 


Publications listed on this page are available from 
the publishers; the ASPO office does not have copies. 


Your Community Can Profit 
From the Tourist Business. Office 
of Area Development, Department of 
Commerce. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25. 1957. 25 pp., 
illus. 15 cents. 

As a relief from the pamphlets on 
how to catch a factory, this is recom- 
mended. Where else will you learn 
about a duck-calling contest, waiters’ 
tray race, or the national hobo con- 
vention? 


Public Recreation and Parks 
in California — Principles and 
Current Practices. State Recreation 
Commission. Available from Docu- 
ments Section, State Printing Office 
Sacramento 14. 1957. 80 pp. 5¢ 
cents. 


Mill Valley Recreation Plan. 
Lawrence Livingston, Jr., Consultant, 
641 Mission Street, San Francisco. 
1957. 27 pp., illus. 


Planning and Building the Golf 
Course. National Golf Foundation, 
Inc., 407 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago 5. 1957. 43 pp., illus. $1. 

A handbook on site requirements, 
design, construction, and maintenance 
of 9- and 18-hole courses. 


Golf Operators Handbook— 
Miniature Putting Courses, Golf 
Driving Ranges, Par-three Golf 
Courses. National Golf Foundation, 
Inc., 407 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago 5. 1956. 104 pp., illus. $3. 

A gold mine of information on the 
land requirements and operating char- 
acteristics of those facilities that help 
make golf the most popular outdoor 
participant sport. 


Foundations of Our Economy — 
A Study of the Economic Base of 
Lorain County. Lorain County Re- 
gional Planning Commission, 30-32 
Turner Block, Court Street, Elyria, 
Ohio. 1957. 82 pp., maps. $3.50 plus 
postage. 


Implementation of the Langley 
Plan. Lower Mainland Regional 
Planning Board of British Columbia. 
City Clerk, P. O. Box 489, Langley, 


British Columbia., 1957. 83 pp. $1. 
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